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My  aim  is  to  draw  on  the  vast  array  of  stylistic 
elements  already  isolated  and  embodied  in  vari- 
ous traditions  of  painting— perspective  space, 
cubist  space,  frontal  space,  reversible  space, 
optical  mix  of  color,  texture  and  pattern.  Each 
of  my  paintings  alludes  to  several  various  paint- 
ing traditions;  each  has  multiple  spatial  illu- 
sions and  abrupt,  though  hopefully  satisfying, 
juxtapositions  of  colors,  textures  and  patterns. 
No  doubt  predisposed  to  such  an  approach  by 
formative  years  spent  in  diverse  cultures— the 
Far  East,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe— I  am 
compelled  to  build  in  myself  an  eclectic  aware- 
ness and  a  tolerance  of  discontinuity,  and  to  ex- 
press these  in  painting  which  is  malleable, 
complicated  and  protean. 

Tony  Robbin 


Tony  Robbin's  eclectic,  intense  and  contradic- 
tory paintings  are  a  kind  of  visual  echo  cham- 
ber, a  self-contained  space  in  which  dissident 
elements  fluctuate,  compete,  infringe  upon  each 
other  and  situate  themselves  within  it  in  a  con- 
tinuous dialectic. 

Robbin's  paintings  are  forcefully  architec- 
tonic; within  the  planar  surface  of  the  canvas 
he  builds  discontinuous  arenas  that  are  forced, 
by  proximity,  into  dialogue  with  each  other. 
Transparent,  overlapping  planes,  for  instance, 
become  part  of  a  cubic  space,  reverse  them- 
selves and  return  to  their  original  configuration 
as  one  looks  at  them.  As  in  architectural  space, 
the  planes,  volumes  and  implied  masses  in  Rob- 
bin's paintings  must  be  read  differently,  de- 
pending upon  what  part  of  the  configuration  one 
is  looking  at. 

The  three-dimensional  world  that  Robbin 
builds  from  contradictory  visual  information 
suggests  the  complexity  of  four-dimensional 
geometry,  in  which  projective  figures  exist  for 
a  specific  period  of  time  as  well  as  within  a 
specific  space.  There  is  no  way  of  seeing  a  sin- 
gle painting,  or  even  a  form  within  a  single 
painting,  at  once  since  every  formal  element  in 
the  work— line,  texture,  pattern,  color,  shape, 
size— is  both  dependent  upon  and  in  conflict 
with  every  other  element. 

Robbin's  iconography  of  screened,  repetitive 
shapes— grids,  diamonds,  hexagons,  wavelike 
forms  and  calligraphic  linear  modules— is  reiter- 
ated throughout  each  painting,  and  throughout 
the  work  as  a  whole.  These  elements  are  super- 


imposed  or  juxtaposed  against  each  other  with- 
in an  elongated  horizontal  format;  a  part  of 
each  painting  generally  consists  of  an  oblique 
perspective  space  which  creates  a  single  in- 
tegral illusionary  vista,  existing  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  multiple,  densely  textured  areas 
which  constitute  the  rest  of  the  painting. 

Robbin  manipulates  optical  conflicts  to  a 
point  of  maximum  tension.  Where  the  textural 
planes  are  most  translucent,  his  color  is  dense 
and  saturated;  where  his  forms  suggest  massive- 
ness  and  solidity,  they  are  often  described  by 
pale,  delicately  webbed  lines;  his  most  convinc- 
ing spatial  illusions  are,  at  close  view,  achieved 
by  a  physically  aggressive,  tactile  pigmentation. 

The  paintings  pose  formal  problems,  offer 
solutions,  then  deny  their  solutions  by  posing 
new  problems;  they  are  at  once  didactic  and 
intuitive,  conceptual  and  richly  decorative,  or- 
dered and  disjunctive.  In  Robbin's  work,  as  in 
our  lives,  seeing  is  a  matter  of  choosing  what 
to  see.  Each  painting  is  a  window  onto  a  world 
in  which  the  establishment  of  visual  order  is 
for  the  viewer  a  matter  of  continuous  choice, 
each  alternative  providing  a  unique  kind  of 
knowledge  and  unique  visual  delights. 
Marcia  Tucker 
Curator,  Painting  and  Sculpture 


Tony  Robbin's  untitled  drawings  .ire  not  models 
or  sketches  for  specific  paintings,  although  a 
series  of  them  may  serve  as  tests  for  a  future 
painting— opportunities  to  explore,  almost  play- 
fully, such  elements  as  optical  mix,  pattern  and 
juxtaposed  planes.  Here  the  geometric  and  per- 
spective elements  of  the  paintings  are  left  aside 
as  Robbin  indulges  his  aim  to  create  what  he 
calls  a  "continuous  space,"  that  is,  an  ambigu- 
ous interplay  of  objects,  planes  and  patterns, 
within  which  no  single  point  of  view  is  domi- 
nant. (An  ever-present  border,  however,  does 
provide  for  the  viewer  the  traditional  "window 
into  space"  and  an  orientation  in  relation  to 
the  picture  plane.)  More  sensual,  less  intel- 
lectual than  the  paintings,  the  drawings  are 
dense  accretions  of  the  muted  hues  preferred 
by  the  artist,  employing  the  same  technique  of 
overlaying  stenciled  screen  patterns  as  in  the 
paintings;  here  again  he  manipulates  quasi- 
heraldic  motifs  retained  from  his  childhood 
experiences  of  Far  and  Middle  Eastern  and 
European  art. 

Freed  of  the  grand  architectural  and  spatial 
concerns  of  the  paintings,  Robbin  turns  out  the 
drawings  at  great  speed.  Representing  a  release 
from  the  rigorous  planning  required  by  the 
highly  structured  paintings,  they  are  for  him 
a  kind  of  "motion  picture."  They  rush  from  the 
floodgate  of  his  imagination,  endless  variations 
on  the  theme  of  juxtaposition  of  pattern  and 
color. 

Elke  M.  Solomon 

Associate  Curator,  Prints  and  Drawings 
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1971  Bykert  Gallery,  New  York. 
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